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USE OF MR. POCOCK’S KITES IN CASES OF SHIPWRECK, 
——— 


We have frequently noticed the highly useful pur- 
poses to which Mr. Pocock’s ingenious kite apparatus 
may be applied in desperate cases, where no other 
means of rescuing a ship’s crew or passengers could 
be resorted to. In the last Mercury we devoted a 
column to this subject, and, in order to convey a 
notion of this grand experiment of Mr. Pocock, we 
introduced the slight sketch, which we here annex, 
together with a short extract from the article in the 
Mercury. 

“¢ As we have conversed with some persons who enter- 
tain the erroneous notion that the person raised is attached 
to the tail of the kite; we have had a rough sketch engraved, 
in order to convey a more correct idea of this grand experi- 
ment. It represents the stern Of'a vessel supposed to be 
cast awky upon a bold rocky shore. Only, one kite (the 
larger) is here represented; but our readers can easily 
imagine a smaller kite attached to it, and flying in a more 
elevated region. It is here taken for granted that there 
are no hopes of saving the vessel, and that the crew must 
inevitably perish, unless some communication can be made 
with the shore, by which a kind of ratlines, or rope-ladder, 
@fay be made, by which the men may reach the shore. 
In this predicament it has been suggested to send a grapnel 
aloft at the tail of a common-kite, and to let it drop when 
over the shore; but there are many circumstances which 
would render this operation unsuccessful. In the first 
place, the common kite can only move in the direction of| 
the wind; in the next place, the grapnel would not bold 
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lon such a rocky shore as we are now supposing, apd the 
be no person on shore to render any assistance. . It & 
difficult, moreover, to lower the common kite, apd 
mpossible to ascertain the precise spot where: it will fall. 
Mr. Pocock’s kites, however, surmount all these objec- 
r as they will convey a man, or any number of men, 
the ship to the summit of the rock, bearing with 
the ropes and the means of forming a connexion be- 
“the vessel and the shore. The small figure on the 
near the kite, is supposed to be one of the crew 





suspended in a light chair. When he has arrived at the 
proper elevation, and over the spot where it is intended 
to land him, he is lowered down gradually and safely by 
means of one of the kite-lines, the manner of managing 
which is extremely simple, as we have repeatedly de- 
scribed it.” 
MR. POCOCK’S KITES. 
—_ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—The Liverpool Advertiser of the 12th of August 
has just fallen in my way, and, under the head of ‘* En- 
tertaining Experiments,” the editor, by much wordy cir- 
cumlocution, goes about and about, showing his wonder- 
ful erudition, in order to prepare his readers for the recep- 
tion of his profound decision respecting Mr. Pocock’s kites, 
&c. He then insinuates that these agents have been em- 
ployed before, and have been abandoned. When? By 
whom? Where? ‘Let the editor inform us. He draws 
also this conclusion:—that, because they have been tried 
and abandoned, therefore such agents ought not to be 
employed! ‘The assertion is not fact; and science spurns 
the inference. 

«« Nil mortalibus arduum est.” 

What invention of importance was ever perfected with- 
out frequent defeats, often being abandoned, and repéatedly 
resumed ?. Human penetration and ingenuity, conducted 
by judicious perseverance, have never failed to triumph 
over all the discouraging doctrines of ignorance, ill-will, 
and idleness. 

Speaking of the application of the patent kite, for the 
purpose of traction, by land or water, the editor observes, 
‘6 No doubt the idea was derived from the experiment of 
Dr. Franklin, who was drawn across a lake by a kite.” 
No doubt the editor is quite mistaken ; and, if he had read 
Mr. Pocock’s history of the origin and progress of his 
invention, he would have been better qualified to give 
an opinion; and he would there have learned that it was 
a little boy’s paper kite, drawing along the ground a stone 
tied to the end of its string, that first gave him the idea. 
The editor’s every observation respecting the kite’s appli- 
cation to a boat, or to a carriage, proves that le has never 
sailed in the one, or rode in the other, by the aid of these 
kites. 

From animadverting on these humble agents he grows 
very bold, and, to traduce them more, he fain would ex- 
plode the great agent on which these little ones are de- 
pendant, namely, the wind. His three objections to the 
services of this hitherto honoured element are,—First, its 
uncertainty; second, its occasional want of speed ; third, 
it may not be in the right direction, These blows are 
levelled. principally against the poor kites; but the 
heditor is mot so ignorant as not to. discover that they 


is the best element, and talks of speedily 60 econo« 
mising fuel for steam-ships, that wind and canvas, sails 
and kites, will become unimportant. Till this very pretty 
talk is realized, the merchants of Liverpool will neither 
lay aside their shipping nor break it up; nor will the sail- 


economised fuel will supersede the winds of heaven. 
Though neither the mariner nor the charioteer “‘ expects to 
lash Zolus to his bark, or harness him to his car, at a mo- 
ment’s notice,” yet they would be almost as wise as the 
editor, to despise and discard his friendly and gratuitous 
services in toto, because they cannot bind him in perpetual 


to ** wait for the wind,” ‘* must have a great stock of pa- 
tience and good nature !”” 

As the editor proceeds, he chooses his own ground for the 
display of his criticisms. To show that nothing worth no- 


value can be effected by their use, he selects two striking 
figures, ‘‘ a wretched block of marble, and an exhausted 
mine.” How contemptible is a want of judgment and 
taste! and when ignorance puts on a gaudy garb, and 
publicly struts forth with arrogant pretensions to wisdom, 
exposure must be expected. The all-wise editor asks, 
‘* When a current of wind is passing above, having none 
near the earth’s surface, how can you raise your kite ?” 
This query, se knowingly put, and so emphatically marked 
by italics, would have been humbly answered by the littlelad 
who was in Liverpool, had it been proposed to him in a gen- 
tlemanly tone of inquiry; but now, conceit (while asking 
this question) stares one so audaciously in the face, that it 
puts one in mind of contempt, sculptured from “a 
wretched block-of marble ;” therefore the inquirer is re- 
commended to seek g solution at the hands of some school- 
boy, or to exercise his ‘* patience and good temper’’ till 
circumstances may bring to light this wonderful phenome- 
non. ‘* Defective as the principle is represented to be, 
and though equally bad the materials upon which Mr. 
Pocock has worked,” yet, at some future period, should the 
gratifying information appear before the public, that ships 
and crews, or individuals, had been saved by the means of 
these agents; that, by the aid of them, as auxiliary sails, 
some vessel had arrived at its place of destination long be- 
fore others which were without them; if it should be 
learned that they had succeeded in the various applications 
spoken of in-Mr. Pocock’s publication, then the ‘ prin- 
ciples and materials” upon which the editor worked, in his 
Advertiser of August 12, will evidently be made to appear 
very bad, and very defective. The time may arrive when 
this same editor may have the mortification of hearing that 


these despised kites, by him so pompously persecuted. 


Yours, &c. GEO. POCOCK. 
Bristol, Sept. 8, 1828. - 
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ll with equal force upon, ss els; and, there- VISIT TO A WATERING PLACE, 
e, despising all craft upon such a. par- — 
tial and whimsical element, he tells us that certainty Iter calibis rusticarit. 
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Asitis very probable that, in the course of my adventures, 
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beral on my part, to contend that there are no good and 
honourable citizens in the good old town; but, be it re- 
membered, Sodom and Gomorrah had their quota, though 
it would be a difficult matter to determine the ratio of 
those ill-fated cities and my own country; however, as 
there appears to be plenty of room for extenuation, they 
may rest assured I will set down nothing in malice. 

The dusky night never rode down the sky with a more 
limping pace than on the morning of my departure; and, 
long before the tardy goddesses had yoked the snorting 
steeds, and added the sounding reins to the chariot of 
Phebus, I was buckskinned and booted, had done consi- 
derable execution at the breakfast table, found the pockets 
of my travelling coat well lined with bread and cheese, 
and a little ginger wine; and, having taken (for the first 
time) an affectionate farewell of my sister. and Deborah, 
I was, in a few minutes, seated on the box of the Liver- 
pool stage-coach, first, however, taking special care that 
my portmanteau was safely deposited in the boot beneath 
The coach, heavily loaded, within and without, set 
off at a nimble pace, and soon had passed the boundaries 
of amy native place, towards which I often cast a longing 
The venerable spot soon vanished 
from my sight, and nothing remained but its two noble 
spires, which secmed to tower among the lingering clouds 


lingering look behind. 


of the morning. They gradually disappeared, till, at 
length, only the two golden balls which adorned their sum- 
mits were to be seen, which, having attracted the early rays 
of the sun, appeared somewhat like the Castor and Pollux of 
the celestial twins, and soon were lost in the distance. The 
parting tear now imperceptibly stole away, and dimmed 
that eye which had so lately sparkled with joy ; butit soon 
recovered its wonted brightness, as the rose, besprinkled 
with the dew of the morning, reclines its blushing head, 
but, as soon as its odoriferous dew-drop, exhaled by the 
solar ray, has returned to the ethereal region from which 
it descended, it assumes its wonted loveliness, but sheds a 
far greater portion of fragrance, from having been be- 
dewed with the tears of heaven. 

The ponderous vehicle was now playing ** Over the hills 
and far away,’’ to the tune of eight miles an hour, and 
passed through several small towns and villages of little 
importance; and J was nota little charmed with the de- 
lightful scenery of Wales, particularly over the verdant 
banks of the winding Dee. We soon arrived at Wrexham, 
a little town in Denbighshire, celevrated for its cwrw da 


and its ancient steeple, said to be one of the seven wonders then, 


of Welsh-man-shire. However, not choosing to lose my 
box-seat, and having no inclination to break my neck with 
climbing, I let slip the opportunity of examining the ar- 
chitecture of this ancient and admired relic; but, being 
naturally fond of the good things of this life, (like all the 
rest of my countrymen,) I took the earliest opportunity of 
tasting a sample of its renowned stingo, which proved to 


be much inferior to that of my owncountry. I could have} Garth Point. 


relished another glass, but crack went the whip of coachee, 
and away went the rattling wheels for the city of Chester. 

The sun had, by this time, attained a considerable alti- 
tude in the upper regions, at least quite high enough to 


to torment me abroad, to the great edification of the whole 
company ; however, wishing to ascertain the cause of at- 
traction between a certain part and the cushion, I found, 
to my great mortification, that the young harpies had con- 
trived to place two balls of cobbler’s wax on the cushion 
under me, which, getting warm, either from the heat of 
the sun, or some other kind of caloric, was gradually 
spreading itself beneath me; in short, my buckskins and 
the cushion had taken such a liking to each other, that it 
was with great difficulty they could be separated. I was 
now fired with rage; myself grossly insulted, and by buck- 
skins dishonoured, it was not to be endured; and I was 
proceeding to take summary vengeance on the delinquents 
with my ivory-headed cane, but an old lady, who seemed 
to pity my misfortunes, prevented me, observing that I 
had better be quict; and, as I found that their insults in- 
creased in the direct proportion as my cheeks became 
swelled with rage, I contented myself with vowing ven- 
geance against them on my return from the water. 

We were now fast approaching, and soon entered into, 
a town, the old-fashioned appearance of which soon con- 
vinced me that it was the city of Chester; and, having ar- 
rived at the inn where they change coaches, I with diffi- 
culty dismounted, paid the coachman his accustomed fee, 
and, taking my portmanteau and top-coat into the room 
appointed for travellers, retired to inquire into the state of 
my unfortunate buckskins. JERRY. 

(To be continued.) 








FOUR DAYS’ RAMBLE 
IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF BANGOR, NORTH WALES, 
The scenes o’er Which I delighted to roam, 
I'll ramble again, though seated at home. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 6. 
T0 THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—You have often, I dare say, indulged in the 
luxury of a morning walk, while yet Aurora was rising 
over some neighbouring hill, and casting her golden tresses 
in streams of radiant light over the verdant valley,—while 
the pearly dew yet lay on the grass, and glittered in the 
beams of the rising orb of day,—while the breath of the 
morning was gently sighing through the green foliage, and 
carrying with it an exhilarating aromatic sweetness. Oh, 


It is a lovely sight 

To view the morning light 
Smile over lofty hill and mountain, 

The zephyrs in delight, 

Kiss dew of pearly bright, 
And dance on limpid rili and fountain. 
If you have, Sir, you will be able to form a just concep- 
tion of the delights of a morning walk from Bangor to the 
The pathway runs a considerable distance 
along the foot of a sloping hill, shaded by a grove of trees, 
and then winds suddenly round an angle of the highest 
part of the hill, when a beautiful view of Beaumaris Bay, 
the Menai Straits, and the high lands of Anglesey, skirted 


convince me that it was high time to dispense with my | by a thick grove of trees, bursts upon the view of the de- 
great coat, and a shawl of no ordinary dimensions, which | lighted visitor. While enjoying this lovely walk, I almost 
my careful sister had wound round my neck, much against | felt infected with the mania of a genu-ine Cockney, who 


my inclination, as it reached much higher than my ears, 
and, of course, deprived me of the faculty of hearing: I, 


pertinaciously maintained that the moon which shone 
in the country was not equal to that which shone in London. 


therefore, took it cf’; but trying to take off my coat, found| In like manner, when viewing the morning light of the 
myself fixed immoveable to the cushion of the box-seat- | sun against the mountain’s side, and over the pinky-heath- 


T soon found that all was not quite right, by the risible 


strewn hill upon which I was walking, I thought it more 


muscles of the passengers; and a volley of peas from their | lovelythan any light shed in the neighbourhood of Liverpool 


peaespilters, convinced me that there was an army of Phi- 
listines in the rear; nor was I long in finding out who 
were my persecutors. I found, to my sorrow, that it was 
the vacation of a celebrated grammar school, founded by 
one of the Edwards, the youngsters of which were return- 
ing home, to spend the holidays with their friends, a week 
earlier than I expected. All hope of comfort was now at 
ap end: these, my tormentors at home, seemed disposed 





from the same orb. There was something so fascinating, 
—something so exquisitely lovely in the tranquil beauties 
of nature around me, and, withal, something so delicious 
in the refreshing breeze which was wafted over the placid 
surface of the Bay of Beaumaris, that I reluctantly wended 
my way back, along the pathway, to Banger. There are 
two ways leading into the town from this pathway; one 
runs directly into the town, and the other winds through 


a 


the burial ground of the Cathedral, and is shaded by treeg 
I preferred the latter, and rambled into the Cathedral, 
There is nothing in the interior of this building calcu- 
lated to excite the particular attention of the visitor. It is 
plain, but neat, and accommodates both the English and 
Welsh members of the Established Church in Bangor. 
The Cathedral is a low, plain building, in the Gothic style, 
and, according to history, owed its origin to Bishop Daniel, 
about the year 525. It was several times destroyed dur- 
ing the wars between the English and Welsh, and at one 
time remained in ruins upwards of ninety years. The 
present Cathedral appears to be the work of three bishops, 
who lived in the beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
revenues are very handsome. 

The town of Bangor is pleasantly situated in a valley, 
just at the base of a steep mountain, which bounds it to the 
east. From the hill to the west, beneath which runs the 
Menai, the visitor has a fine view of the Bay of Beaumaris, 
Puffin Island, the Ormshead, and Penmaen-mawr. The 
view of the town of Beaumaris is rather indistinct, being 
partly hid by the high land of Anglesey, and partly 
by the surrounding trees of Bulkeley Park. Bangor 
consists of one principal street, about a mile in length, 
with several smaller ones running into it. The inhabitants 
are about three thousand. Coaches from Holyhead and 
Carnarvon pass through the town daily. Port Penrhyn is 
the harbour, and joins Bangor at the mouth of the Menai 
Straits. Its exports consist principally of slates; but it 
derives great support from the numbers of strangers who 
flock here, during the summer months, from all parts of 


of the air. The walks in the neighbourhood are delight- 
ful, combining every varicty of scenery—of mountain and 
valley, wood and water. A market is held here on the 
Saturday. Bangor lies about four miles and a half south 
of Beaumaris, and two east of the Chain-bridge. 

After breakfast, I and my companion started for Car- 
narvon, nine miles from Bangor. In order to have a 
better view of the country, and enjoy the scenery, we 
walked all the way. Theroad is Macadamized, and winds 
along the mountains, which form one continued chain 
from Penmaen-mawr, near Conway, to Traeth-mawr, 
in the southern extremity of Carnarvonshire. Several 
fields of corn’ extended along the road, and skirted the 
margin of the Menai. The storms which spoiled many 
of the fine crops in parts of Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
in various other counties of England, seem either not 
to have reached this part of the Principality, or to have 
passed harmlessly over it. On the Anglesey side, the 
Chain-bridge, the Column, the mansions of Plas-Llanfain, 
Plas-Newydd, Plas-Coch, and Plas-Llanidan, with the 
different bendings of the Menai Straits, sutcessively em- 
bellish the scenery until the traveller reaches Carnarvon. 

Our principal inducement to visit Carnarvon was to see 
its celebrated Castle, about which we had heard and read 
a good deal. Therefore, soon after we had entered the 
town, we made our appearance at the Castle, and knocked 
at its gate. No dwarf appeared on any of its numerous 
towers to herald our approach, but a more useful per- 
rsonage, in the shape of a brawny Cambrian porter, opened 
the door, and we entered. These ruins are much more 
splendid than those of Beaumaris, and cover about an acre 
of ground. No fewer than 546 years have flown away 
since Edward I. erected this Castle. It was built by that 
monarch, together with its great ffvals,. the Castles of Con- 
way and Beaumaris, to waeealle then recently-subjugated 
Welsh. For several centuries the town and castle were 
the scenes of many sanguinary conflicts between the Eng- 
lish and insurgent Welsh, who, fruitlessly, endeavoured 
to regain their independence. During the civil wars in 
the reign of Charles I., it fell into the hands of the Par- 
liamentarians, but was afterwards retaken by the King’s 
forces. However, in thé year 1648, it submitted, with 
the whole of North Wales, to the authority of the Par. 
liament. The walls are yet ina good state of preserva- 





tion, and upon the margin of a little creek, are the remains 








England, to enjoy the beautiful scenery and the salubrity ‘ 
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of what was once an embattled terrace, but now it forms 
a handsome promenade for the inhabitants. In the in- 
terior of the walls there is a passage, similar to that in the 
Castle of Beaumaris, with convenient apertures, which 
must have been very convenient in annoying assailants. 
The splendid remains of eight towers, with intermediate 
turrets, surmount the walls. The Eagle tower is the 
largest and highest, having three turrets on the top. A 
young man, who ascended this tower with us, was so ner- 
vous at his elevation that he was obliged to descend. 
The view from this tower was most extensive, beautiful, 
and sublime. The sun was high in the heavens, and 
threw his powerful smiles, intermixed with the shades of 
an occasional passing cloud, over the varied landscapes. 
To the north lay Anglesey, whose yellow sands were 
washed by the green waters of the Menai. To the south 
expanded the smooth Bay of Carnarvon, sparkling here 
and there, where an occasional sun-beam danced upon its 
glassy surface, and skirted by the continued chain of the 
Carnarvonshire mountains until they sloped off towards 
the sea. To the east arose the lofty Alpine Gliders, 
whose summits pierced the clouds, and were hid in their 
white and sable mantles; and beneath us lay the town, of 
which we had a bird’s-eye view. The view from the hill 
near the Uxbridge Arms is said to be much more exten- 
sive than that from the Eagle tower, and it is added, that, 
on clear days, the Wicklow mountains are visible. 

After enjoying, for some time, the sublime and beauti- 
ful scenery from this elevated position, we descended the 
spiral staircase, and were shown a small room, in which, 
it is said, Edward II. was born. Continuing our walk, 
we explored the dark and dismal chambers within the 
windings of the Castle, and reached the court below. 
This court, like that of Beaumaris, was covered with grass, 
and several trees were growing on the walls. We seated 
eurselves upon a mound in the area to view the magni- 
ficent mouldering ruins around us. What a subject for 
contemplation! This Castle, whilst scarcely a trace re- 
mains of its former proud possessors, still raises on high 
some of its lofty turrets, as if it were bidding defiance to 
time; but a few short years will humble it to the dust, 
along with its ivy-bound compeers of Conway and Beau- 
maris. 

«*The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, yea the great globe itself 

Shall dissolve, and, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

Leave not a wreck behind.” 
Every thing around afforded such matter for contemplation 
that I could not forbear musing on the transitory things of 
the world. If the supercilious and thoughtless part of 
mankind were to pay a visit to these remains of former 
greatness, they might learn from them some useful lessons, 
which, turned to a proper account, would make them 
valuable and useful members of society.—My companion 
now warned me that it was time to depart, and I left these 
ruins impressed with feelings of awe and admiration. 

On quitting the Castle we rambled through the town of 
Carnarvon, which is situated partly on the Menai and partly 
on the estuary of the Sciont. The town is neat, built of 
stone, and contains about five thousand inhabitants. Be- 
sides one church there are several Dissenting chapels. The 
principal hotels are the Uxbridge Arms and the Goat Inn. 
The hot, vapour, and cold baths are highly spoken of. 
It is the principal towh o Carnarvonshire, and was the 
Segontium ofthe Rom#ns. Many remains of the forti- 
fications of that people are still visible, and are objects 
worthy of the notice of the curious. Its principal exports 
are slates. 

In the evening we took our-places in the coach from the 
Goat Inn, and were soon seated in the travellers’ room of 
the Castle Iun, Bangor. 

The company which assemble during the evening in the 
travellers’ room of an inn, is of a motley description, con- 
sisting chiefly of persons cither on pleasure or business. 
The commercial travellers, after scouring over the neigh- 
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lines of business, or in collecting the debts of their re- 
spective firms; the tourists, who, like Syntax, have been 
in pursuit of ‘* the picturesque ;” and others, either wait- 
ing for coaches to carry them to some other town, or 
resting a stage on their journey ;—all generally assemble 
together in the travellers’ room. It is a kind of free- 
and-easy room, where every one feels himself at home. 
In general, the persons who meet here, breakfast, dine, 
or take tea together, one always officiating as maitre de 
cérémonies. Sometimes, indeed, an unsocial wight will 
place himself like an owl in one corner of the room, from 
whom is occasionally heard an wmph, instead of a hoot, as 
he pretty vigorously discusses the contents of the various 
dishes set before him; but, generally speaking, the com- 
pany which surround the large table, are a social, jolly 
set of fellows, full of mirth and spirit. The song, the 
toast, and the anecdote go round. A numerous company 
of us were seated round the table, when a gentleman, who 
had dined at Carnarvon the day before, repeated three 
toasts, which a pompous gentleman gave in his presence 
before a respectable company, in the principal inn of that 
town. They possess so much of the outré, that I think 
them worthy of being placed upon record. The gentleman 
being called upon by the president for a sentiment, arose, 
and, after sundry hums and hahs, delivered a speech which 
corresponded with the Scotch blacksmith’s definition of 
metaphysics—he did not know what he was talking about, 
neither did his audience—and concluded with giving 
‘*The Ruins of Carnarvon.” As this toast was a flight 
above the comprehension of the audience, they looked at 
each other and smiled. The orator perceiving that the 
toast would not take, got up and apologized, stating that 
it was only his second trip from home, and begged leave 
to propose ** The Health of Frederick Duke of York.” 
On being reminded that the Duke was dead, ‘** Well, gen- 
tlemen,”’ said he, rising for the third time, ‘*I will give 
you the Remains of the Royal Family.” —** The last toast,” 
said the narrator, ** was too much for the risible faculties 
of the company to withstand, and, as soon as the orator 
had concluded, they indulged in a hearty laugh,’’ which 
we could not help repeating as soon as we heard them. 
Liverpool, September 3, 1828. M. R. 
(To be continued.) 





She Investigator, 
[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 





THE NEW GAME LAW. 
pare 
The bill introduced by Lord Wharncliffe during the 
last session of Parliament, to legalize the sale of game, 
was lost; but it is not generally understood that another 
act has been passed upon the subject, which was originally 
introduced with that bill. This new statute to alter the 
game laws is one that goes to prevent the crime of poach- 
ing, by creating new offences punishable with transporta- 
tion or imprisonment, &c. It is the statute of 9 Geo. IV. 
c. 69, and came into operation on the 19th of July, 1828. 
By the first section it is enacted ** that any person destroy- 
ing game or rabbits in the night, or any person found on 
any land open or inclosed in the night, (that is, from an 
hour after sun-set to an hour before sun-rise,) with any 
gun, net, engine, or other instrument, for the purpose of 
destroying game or rabbits, shall be, for the first offence, 
imprisoned and kept to hard labour for any period not 
exceeding three calendar months, and find sureties not to 
offend again for a year, Himself in £10, with two sureties 
in £5 each, or otie surety in £103 and if he does not find 
such sureties, six months’ imprisonment is to be added. 
For a second offence, the punishment is to be six months’ 
imprisonment and hard labour, and’sureties for two years 
in double the former amount, or, in’ default of sureties, 
one year’s hard labour is to be added. The third repeti- 
tion of the offence is made punishable with transportation 
for. seven years, or two years’ imprisonment. First and 
second offences punishable on summary conviction before 
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foregoing enactments apply to a single poacher going 
alone or unarmed, and having only a net or wire in his 
possession, and that though such net or wire never has 
been set. By section 2, **the owner of the land, or the 
lord of any manor, or reputed manor, or any of their 
gamekeepers or servants, or any person assisting them, 
are empowered to apprehend offenders against the first 
section of this act; and if any such offender shall offer any 
violence with any gun, cross-bow, fire-arms, bludgeon, 
stick, or other offensive weapon, towards any of the per- 
sons so authorized to apprehend him, he shall be liable, 
if convicted at the assizes or quarter sessions, to be trans- 
ported for seven years, or imprisoned with hard labour, 
for a term not exceeding two years.” By this enactment, 
an offer of violence with a stick to any gamekeeper or 
gamekeeper’s assistant, who is trying to take any man 
who is on land, open or inclosed, an hour after sun-set, 
with a wire in his pocket for poaching, is made a trans- 
portable offence. Other sections give a form of summary 
conviction, directions as to appealing at the quarter ses- 
sions, &c. And, by section 9, it is enacted, ** that if three 
or more persons shall enter any land, open or inclosed, 
for the purpose of destroying game and rabbits, any of 
such persons being armed with any offensive weapon, each 
and every of such persons shall be liable to fourteen years” 
transportation, or imprisonment and hard labour not ex- 
ceeding three years.” For this last offence the parties can 
only be tried at the Old Bailey, at the assizes, or before the 
Welsh Judges, and not at the quarter sessions; but the 
parties may be sentenced to double the term for which 
any person could be transported for offences against the 
game laws under any previous enactment. 


Drama. 


THEATRE. 
: 

On Wednesday evening we had an opportunity, of which 
we availed ourselves, of witnessing a part of the perform- 
ance of Love in a Village, with which we were much 
pleased ; as the characters were, generally speaking, sup- 
ported with spirit and talent.—Mr. Mackay’s Wéodcock 
was, as usual, very true to nature, and free from the 
caricature with which the portrait of the liquorish old 
Justice is generally overcharged.—Mrs. Taylor's De- 
borah Woodcock was an equally faithful personation of a 
very different character; and Mr. Hammond represente« 
the rustic brute Hodge to the very life.—Miss Holdaway 
was a very entertaining and lively representative of 
Hodge’s slighted and wrathful sweetheart. 
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Of the singing 
department, it may be suflicient to say that it could 
scarcely fail to be effective, when supported by the com- 
bined talent of Mr. Sinclair, Mr. and Mrs. Bedford, and 
Miss Noel. But while we concede all due praise to these 
singers, We must enter our protest against a monstrous dra- 
matical anachronism, which has become the vogue, but 
which ought to be kept in check either by the managers 
or the public ;—we allude to the substitution of one song 
for another, at the whim or caprice of a singer, or perhaps 
as a puff for some composer, whose music would else have 
but a poor chance to become known to the public. The 
music of Love in a Village is so good and appropriate, 
that it is an unpardonable act of spoliation to omit any 
part of it, and a gratuitous piece of impertinence to sub- 
stitute other airs for those incident to the original opera. 
It is a gross outrage on taste and dramatic unity, for 
Rosetta and Lucinda to introduce ‘** Prince Charlie” and 
** Tara’s Hall” in a purely domestic English Opera. They 
might, with equal propriety, have given us ‘* Paddy 
Whack,” or ** Yankee Doodle.” 

Mr. Westerne did not make his appearance this even- 
ing; but we must not conclude this brief notice without 
observing, that every opportunity we have had of hearing 
this gentleman has confirmed the very favourable opinion 
we have repeatedly expressed of his professional talents. 
There is a delicacy and taste in all he does, which cannot 
fail to render him a great favourite with those who duly 
appreciate genuine music, divested of vulgarism and stage 
trick.—£dit. Kul. 





Tite Cable. 
Feslivals,ic. 








Days. \Morn. Even. Height. 
SS ee i | 
|h.m.h.m./ft. in,! 
Tuesday --23,10 4711 1 19 4 Full Moon, th. 59m. even. 
Wednesday2411 3211 54/20 4 | 
Thursday 25 | 015,20 6 
Friday ++:-26} 0 35! 0 56/19 10 St. Cyprian. 

37/18 § 


Saturday-.27| 1 16! 1 37] 
Sunday----28! 1 57 2 19116 9 17thSunday after Trinity. 
3\14 11 St. Michael. D. Queen of 











bouring towns and villages for orders:in their various | 


a magistrate, and the third offence on indictment.” The 


Monday a 2 40, 3 
Tuesday -.30! 3 27 3 53/13 O St, Jerome, (Wirt. 
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Woetryp. 


THE VISION. 
—— 
I thought, for such to me it seem’d, 
A spirit passed me by, 
While fitfully around there gleam'd 
A radiance, dismally ; 
And on it bid me follow, where, 
Deep in a lonely wood, 
The living image of Despair 
Paused by the whelming flood. 
Dark was that rushing stream, and she 
Who bent her o’er the wave, 
Sought, in her sin and misery, 
There sought unhallowed grave ! 
Yet, on that sweet and youthful brow 
Stood characters confest ; 
Proudly might Virtue’s self avow, 
That still remembered guest ! 


And good as fair, till owned the power 
That serpent-like beguiled, 

Was she: that now forsaken flower, 
Given to the desert wild !— 

And oft the captive victim sought 
To burst the fettering chain ; 

Struggled, but, ah, *twas iron wrought, 
Wept, agonized, in vain ! 





There was an arm, a strength above, 
To quell the power of ill; 
She knew—and of a Saviour’s Jove 
Her heart would whisper still : 
But yielding to the fearful might 
Of pitiless Despair, 
Deeper, and deeper, frowned the night,— 
’Tis Madness trembles there ! 


Save her, oh, save her, Spirit good ! 
God of her fathers, save ! 
Rolls darker now that swelling flood, 
It is the maniac’s grave !— 
The spectre fled—and every nerve 
To agony was shook, 
When from that vision wild, to grieve, 
Pale, shivering, I awoke ! 
biverpooi. G, 








THE CIGAR. 


—=— 
The following are scraps, only, taken from ‘* The Ha- 
vanniad,” by P. Piper, Esquire, a Poem in praise of To- 
bacco. These extracts compose a brief eulogium on the 
Cigar. 


*¢In rugged fold of careless spirals curl’d, 

(O, how unlike th’ allurements of the world !) 
The modest leaf that dreads the summer wind, 
Might still outweigh the treasures of mankind. 
The golden slumber of the seraph knows 

No dream so brilliant as its breath bestows ; 
And when full lighted, O! that vermeil tip 
Will yield to nothing but my Lula’s lip.” 


*¢ Friend of the happy, whom no friend will flee, 
In scenes of sorrow, what is like to thee ? 

Oh, bid the victim of distress employ 

The charms that flattered in his hour of joy. 
Recal the crowd, the feast, the bow] prepare, 
And strive to struggle with the fiends of care. 
False fleeting succours, all their arts are vain, 
B’en pleasure’s self but seems the nurse of pain. 


Can music lend superior aid, when these 

Have all renounc’d the proffer’d power to please? 
Music can swell, when all is _— beside, — 

The thrills of transport and the throbs of pride ; 
But boasts no chord, with all its vaunted power, 
Whose spell can sooth, Nistress, thy cheerless hour.” 


‘6 Nay, spare your lenitives. Whene’er the star 
Of evil rises, light me a cigar. : 
O, then, how little seems this world! how vain 
Its darkest threats of sorrow or of pain ! 

For then the soul’s bright ecstacies begin, — 
And all that’s high and happy warms within ; 
Til! o’er each sense delicious languors creep, 
And bring the rest without the trance of sleep.” 
‘* Sublime Havannah! in man’s closing day, 
When life’s last sands are ebbing fast away, 
Tis thine to cheer his ~~ smile, and pour 
Unwonted radiance on his evening hour : 

Thy kindly aid then summons to his eye 

The thousand dramas of his days gone bys 

His hopes in childhood, and his earliest friend, 
The loveliest charms that life could ever lend. 
He parts with all, and yet, thy magic spell 
Flings sunset radiance on his last farewell.” 








METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 




















(From the Liverpool Courier.] 
Barometer | Extreme] Thermo-|Extreme| State of Remarks 
at during | meter8 | heatcu- |the Wind at 
noon. Night. |moruing jring Day.| at noon. noon. 
Sept. 

10 |29 48| 57 0} 61 0} 70 Oj S.E. |Cloudy. 
11 |} 29 46] 56 0O| 60 0} 68 O| S.W. |Cloudy. 
12 | 29 34] 56 0} 60 0; 67 0 S.W. |Showery. 
13 |29 70] 48 O|] 51 0; 56 O/} N.E. {Rain. 
14 |30 18| 44 0O|] 48 0O| 59 O E._ {Fair. 
15 | 30 47| 45 0} 49 O| 58 O| E.N.E. |Fair. 
16 | 30 58| 44 0| 49 0! 59 O| S.S.E. |Fair. 





10th, Four, p.m., rain; eight, p.m., heavy rain. 
11th, Two, p.m. rain; rain during night. 
13th, Heavy rain during night. 








The Beauties of Chess. 





‘* Ludimus effigicm belli.” —VibDa. 


—— 
SOLUTION TO STUDY CXCIV. 
BLACK. 


WHITE. 


1 Pawn ......Gs=3 


2 Pawn ......G—6X 
3 Pawn ......G—5 
ost 4 Pawn ......G—=4 
over. G—etX MATE. 
(a) 1 Pawn ......G—5 
2 Pawn ......B—3 
3 Pawn ......H—=—4 





2 Pawn ......H—3 
3 Pawn ......H—4 
4 Pawn 


soeoeG—4 MATE. 
— 

SITUATION FOR STUDY CXCV. 

White to move and win in 


moves. 
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1 Pawn ......B—8 or (a) 


GRAND EISTEDDFOD, AT DENBIGH. 
—— 

We extract the following interesting particulars rela- 
tive to the periodical festival of our neighbours in the 
Principality, from the pages of the Chester Chronicle. We 
omit, however, the first part of the article, which, as it 
refers merely to the preparations for an assembly which ig 
past, could have but little interest with our readers. After 
describing these, the Chronicle proceeds as follows :— 
Having conveyed to our readers some idea of the splen. 
did auspices under which the Denbigh Eisteddfod is to be 
celebrated, it may be necessary to advert to the subjects 
announced for competition, and the value of the premiums 
annexed to the successful candidates. These will best be 
understood by the announcement made and published 
under the direction of the committee. 
1st. A premium of Ten Guineas, and a medal of the value 
of Five Guineas, for the best AwD1L, in Welsh, on “ Gwieda 
Belshazzer,” (Belshazzar’s Feast.) 
2nd. For the best Cywypp, in Welsh, on “ Buddug,” (Boa- 
dicea,) a premium of Seven Guineas, and a medal of the value 
of Three Guineas. 
3rd. For the best ENGLywN, on “‘ Yr Awyren,” (the Air Bal. 
loon,) a premium of Three Guineas, and a medal of the value 
of Two Guineas. 
4th. For the best WExsH Essay, on “' Anghenrheidrwydd 
Cyfraith i gynnal moesau da,” (the necessity of Law for the 
moral restraint of the People,) a premium of Seven Guineas, 
and a medal of the value of Three Guineas. 
5th. For the best Eneiisu Essay, containing ‘ An histori- 
cal Account of the Flintshire Castles,” a premium of Seven 
Guineas, and a medal of the value of Three Guineas. 
6th. For the best Crwypp, on ‘“‘ Diolchgar ac anfarwol Gof- 
| fadwriaeth am y Gwasanaeth a wnaeth Owen Myfyr i'w wlad drwu 
goleddu ci Hiaith, a chasgiu ynghyd lawer o hen Ysgrifenaday 
Cymreig oedd ar wasgar ac yn debyg o’u colli,” (to the immortal 
memory of Mr. Owen Jones, for the services he rendered to 
the literature of his country,) a premium of the value of 
Three Guineas. 

7th. For “ The best Catalogue of Welsh MSS. in North 
Wales, in addition to those already extant,” a medal of the 
value of Five Guineas. 

8th. For ‘‘ The best Collection of unpublished Welsh Pennit- 
lion,” a premium of Five Guineas. 

9th. A Gold Harp, for. the best proficient on the Triple 
Harp, who has already gained a prize for his performance on 
that instrument. 

10th. A premium of Five Guineas, or a Silver Harp of that 
value, to the best performer on the Triple Harp, from among 
the general competitors. (No one will be prevented from 
competing for this prize but the gainer of the Golden Harp.) 

11th. A premium of Three Guineas for the second best per- 
former on the same instrument. 

12th. A premium of Three Guineas for the best singer with 
the Harp, and a premium of Two Guineas for the second best 
singer with the same instrument. 

13th. The Royal Medal of the Metropolitan Cymmrodo- 
rion, for the best Porm, in Welsh, on “‘ Cantref Gwaelod,” 
(the Low-land Hundred.) 

14th. The Gwyneddigion medal for the best Welsh Porm, 
on “ Amaethyddiaeth,” (Agriculture.) 

15th. The Denbigh Welsh Literary Society’s medal, of the 
value of Five Pounds, for the best Welsh Awpp, on “‘ Coffad- 
wriaeth am y diweddar Barchedig Goronwy Owain, y Bardd 
Cymreig enwocaf yn ei oes.” (To the memory of the late Rev. 
Goronwy Owen, the most eminent Weish poet of his time.) 

Preparatory to the ample report of the proceedings of 
this festival, which we shall insert in our paper of next 
week, it may not be unacceptable to ouf readers, especially 
in the Principality, if we here introduce @ short history of 
the ancient bards and minstrels, and also of the institution 
and progress of the Eisteddfodau. 

There is good reason for believing that the bards and 
minstrels were originally a constitutional appendage of the 
Druidical hierarchy, which was divided into three classes, 
priests, philosophers, and poets. At Lianidan, in Angle. 
sey, formerly inhabited by the Druidical conventual socie- 
ties, we at this time find vestiges of Tre’r Dryw, the Arch. 
druid’s mansion, and near it, of Tre’r Beirdd, the hamlet 
of the bards. Mr. Mason, in his Caractacus, has adopted 
the ancient distinction of three orders of Druids. Having 
spoken of the Archdruid, he proceeds— 


His brotherhood 
Possess the neighbouring cliffs: 
On the left 
Reside the sage cuvates: yonder grots 
Are tenanted by bards, who nightly thence, 
Rob’d in their flowing vests of innocent white, 
Descend, with harps that glitter to the moon, 





Hymning immortal strains, 
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The disciples of the Druidical bards, during a noviciate 
of twenty years, learnt an immense number of verses, in 
which they preserved the principles of their civil and reli- 

ious polity, by uninterrupted tradition, for many centuries. 
Though the use of letters was familiar to them, they never 
committed their verses to writing, for the sake of strength- 
ening their intellectual faculties, and of keeping their 
mysterious knowledge from the contemplation of the vul- 
gar. The metre in which these poetical doctrines were 
communicated, was called Englyn Milwyr, or the War- 
rior’s Song, which is a stanza of three lines, each of seven 
syllables, the first and second containing the general sub- 
ject of the poem, and the third conveying some divine or 
moral precept, or prudential maxim. 

When the Roman legions, after the invasion of Britain, 
and the conquest of the Gallic provinces, were recalled to 
oppose the power of Pompey in Italy, the exultation of 
the bards, at recovering the secure possession and exercise 
of their ancient poetical function, is described in a very 
animated manner by Lucan :— 


Ye, too, ye bards, whom sacred raptures fire 
To chaunt your heroes to your country’s lyre; 
Who consecrate, in your immortal strain, 
Brave patriot souls in righteous battle slain, 
Securely now the tuneful task renew, 

And noblest themes in deathless songs pursue. 

The Druids being expelled from Britain by the Roman 
legions, the bards soon lost their sacred character, and 

an to appear in an honourable, though less dignified 
capacity, at the courts of the British kings. But the sixth 
century may emphatically be termed the oo age of 
Welsh poetry, when the bards resumed the harp with un- 
usual boldness, to animate their country’s last struggle 
with the Saxons. To this era is Wales indebted for some 
of her brightest luminaries, among whom may be num- 
bered Aneurin Gwawdrydd, Taleisin, Llywarch Hén, and 
Merthyn ab Morfryn; whose works are pregnant with 
feeling, with fancy, and enthusiasm, and do honour to the 
nation that produced them. 

From the era of Cadwaladr history is obstinately silent 
concerning the Welsh music and poetry, to the middle of 
the tenth century, a period illuminated by the laws of 
Howell. In these laws we do not find the musical or poet- 


%ical establishment of the national bards; but they contain 


such injunctions respecting the bard of the palace, and 
the chief bard of Wales, as, in some measure, compensate 
for that defect of information.—When the chief bard ap- 
peared at the court of Welsh princes, he sat next to the 
judge of the palace. None but himself and the bard of the 
were allowed to perform in the presence of the 

rince. When the Prince desired to hear music, the chief 
bard sang to his harp two poems, one in praise of the 
Almighty, the other concerning kings and their heroic ex- 
ploits, after which a third poem was sung by the bard of 
the palace. He obtained his pre-eminence by a poetical 
contest, which was decided by the judge of the piece, who 
received, on this occasion, from the successful candidate, 
as an honorary fee, a bugle-horn, a gold ring, and a cushion 
for his chair of dignity. His poetical rights and au- 
thority were not subject to the control of the Prince, and 
his privilege and protection lasted from the beginning of 
the first song in the hall of the palace, to the conclusion 
of the last. The bard of the palace, who was in rank the 
eighth officer of the Prince’s household, received at his ap- 

intment a harp and an ivory chess board from the 

rince, and a re | ring from the Princess. On the same 
occasion, he presented a gold ring to the judge of the 
palace. At the Prince’s table, on the three great festivals 
of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, he sat next to the 
master of the palace, and publicly received from the hands 
of that officer the harp on which he performed. When he 
went with other bards upon his Clera, or musical peregri- 
nation, he was entitled to a double fee. He was obliged, 
at the Queen’s desire, to sing with his harp three pieces of 
poetry, but in a low voice, that the court might not be di- 
verted from their avocations. He accompanied the army 
when it marched into an enemy’s country; and while it 
was preparing for battle, or dividing the spoils, he per- 
formed an ancient song, called Unbennaeth Prydaia, the 
Monarchy of Britain : 

The bard, who first adorn’d our native tongue, 
Tun’d to his British lyre this ancient song; 

and for this service, when the Prince had received his 
share of the spoils, was rewarded with the most valuable 
beast that remained. 

Nothing can display more forcibly the estimation and 
influence which the bards enjoyed at this early period, 
than their remarkable prerogative of petitioning for pre- 
sents by occasional poems. This custom they afterwards 
carried to such excess, and such respect was constantly 
paid to their requests, that, in the time of Gruffydd ap 


Cynan, it became necessary to control them by a law 
which restrained them from asking for the Prince’s horse, 
hawk, or greyhound, or any other possession beyond a 
certain price, or that which was particularly valued by the 
owner, or could not be replaced. Many poems of the suc- 
ceeding centuries are now extant written to ebtain a horse, 
a bull, a sword, a rich garment, &c. &c. 

About the year 1070, Prince Bleddyn ap Cynfyn, the 
author of another code of Welsh laws, established some 
regulations respecting the musical bards, and revised and 
enforced those which were already made. 

Towards the close of the eleventh century the t 
Prince Gryffudd ap Cynan invited to Wales some of the 
best musicians in Ireland ; and being partial to the music 
of that island, where he was born, and observing with 
displeasure the abuses and disorders of the Welsh bards, 
created a body of institutes for the amendment of their 
manners, and the correction of their art and practice. This 
grand reformation was effected by dividing the bards into 
Classes, and assigning to each class a distinct profession and 
employment. They were distributed into three grand 
orders, of poets, heralds, and musicians; each of which 
again branched into subordinate distinctions. The first 
class of the poets consisted of historical, or antiquarian 
bards .who sometimes mixed prophecy with their inspira- 
tion; they were also critics and teachers, and to them be- 
longed the praise of virtue, and the censure of vice. The 
second class was formed of domestic or parenetic bards, 
who lived in the houses of the great, to celebrate their ex- 
ploits and amiable qualities. The third consisted of 
herald bards, who were the national chroniclers, and were 
also well versed in pedigrees and blazonry of arms, and 
the works of the ancient bards, such as Taliesin and the 
two Merlins.—Of the musical bards the first class was ap- 
propriated to the performers on the harp; the second, per- 
formers on the six-stringed crwth; and the third con- 
sisted of singers, whose employment was to sing to the 
harps of others, the compositions of the poetical bards. 
The only connexion that existed between the higher and 
lower orders of the bars, we discover in the appointment 
of Cyff Clér at the marriage of a prince, or any person 
of princely extraction. A year and a day before the cele- 
bration of the-nuptials, notice was given to a Pencerdd to 
prepare himself to support that character. When the 
time came, he appeared in the hall, and a facetious subject 
being proposed, the inferior bards surrounded him, and 
attacked him with their ridicule. In this extempore sa- 
tirical effusion, they were restrained from any personal 
allusion, or real affront. The Cyff Clér sat in a chair in 
the midst of them, and silently suffered them to say what- 
ever they chose, that could tend to the diversion of the as- 
sembly. For this unpleasing service, he received a con- 
siderable fee. The next day he appeared aguin in the 
hall, and answered his revilers, and provoked the laughter, 
and gained the applause of all who were present, by ex- 
posing them in their turn, retorting all the ridicule upon 
themselves. 

The period that intervened between the reign of Gruf- 
fydd ap Cynan, and that of the last Prince, Llewelyn, is 
the brightest in the annals of Cambria: it abounds with 

erhaps the noblest monuments of genius, as well as va- 
our, of which the Welsh nation can boast. Early in the 
12th century, harmony and verse had approached their 
utmost degree of perfection. Nor, by the common fate of 
the arts in other countries, did they suddenly fall from the 
eminence they had attained. The poets of those memo- 
rable times added energy to a nervous language, and the 
musicians called forth from the harp its loudest and grand- 
est tones, to animate the ancient struggle of their brave 
countrymen for freedom and the possession of their parent 
soil. What was the success of their virtuous and noble 
purpose, the history of the eras when they flourished can 
best explain. It is no slight proof of their influence, that 
when the brave but unfortunate Prince, Llewelyn the 
Last, after the surrender of his rights, and the sacrifice of 
his patriotism to his love, was treacherously slain at Buellt, 
Edward I. did not think himself secure in his triumph, 
till he had added cruelty to injustice, and given the final 
blow to Welsh liberty in the massacre of the bards. The 
massacre was general, and as some of their most eminent 
bards must have perished, it is probable that many of their 
works, and of the remains of their predecessors, were also 
destroyed, and are for ever lost. 
After the dissolution of the princely government in 
Wales, such was the tyranny exercised by the English 
over the.conquered nation, that the Bards who were born 
‘* since Cambria’s fatal day” might be said to rise under 
the influence of a baleful and malignant star. But while 
“- were thus cramped in their poetical department, they 
had greater scope and leisure for the study of heraldry, and 
their cther domestic duties. Every great man had under 


death, composed on the subject of his descent, his digni- 
ties, and the actions of his life, a funeral poem, which 
was solemnly recited by a Datceiniad, in the presence of 
his surviving relations. Hence it has happened that 
pedigrees are so well preserved in Wales. By the insur- 
rection, however, in the reign of Hertiry IV. the martial 
spirit of the Awen, or Welsh muse, was revived, to cele- 
brate the heroic enterprises of the brave Glyndwr. Like 
him, the bards of his time were “irregular and wild ;” 
and as the taper glimmering in its socket gives a sudden 
blaze before it is extinguished, so did they make one 
bright effort of their original and daring genius, which 
was then lost and buried for ever, with their hero, in the 
rave. Yet though poetry flourished, learning suffered ; 
‘or such was the undistinguishing fury of that celebrated 
partisan and his enemies against the ies that 
withstood them, that not only their cells, but also their 
libraries and MSS. were destxyed. 
_ Though heroic poetry was afterwards no more attempted 
in Wales, a long series of bards succeeded, who, by their 
elegies and odes, have made their names memorable for 
ages. Nor had the national instrument, though not 
strung to inspire martial deeds of daring, ceased to vibrate 
in its native valleys. The ingenious author of ** Musical 
and Poetical Relics of the Welsh Bards,” tells us that, 
about the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, flourished Twm 
Bach (or Thomas Pritchard), who was the Orpheus, on 
the harp, at that time. He was born at Coity, in Wales; 
died (anno 1597) in London, and was buried in St. Sepul- 
chre’s Church. That poetry sympathized with the sister 
art for the loss, we may be convinced by the following 
bipartite Englyn, written upon his death, of which the 
following is an English translation :— 


Ah, see! our last, best lyrist goes, 
Sweet as his strain be his repose! 
Extinct are all our tuneful fires, 
And music with Twm Bach expires; 
No finger now remains to bring 

The tone of rapture from the string. 





In the reign of George II. Powell, a Welsh harper, who 
used to play before that monarch, drew such tones from 
his instrument that the great Handel was delighted with 
his performance, and composed for him several pieces of 
music, some of which are in the first set of Handel’s con- 
certos. He also introduced him as a performer in his ora- 
torios, in which there are some songs, Harp Obligato, that 
were accompanied by Powell, such as ** Tune your harps,” 
and ‘* Praise the Lord with cheerful voice,”’ in Esther; 
oe ‘* Hark, he strikes the golden lyre,”’ in Alexander 

alus. 

In closing here this sketch of the Welsh bards and 
minstrels, it must not be understood as if we were insen- 
sible of the claims which numbers of a later date, and of 
the present day, have to distinction. But we shall not 
enter into their oe merits; suffice it to say, 
that the revival of Welsh literature, within the last ten 
years, has drawn forth from the shades of obscurity a 
splendid exhibition of latent talent, which would reflect 
lustre upon the best days of old Cambria. For this 
favourable revolution in the annals of Welsh letters, tho 
country is chiefly indebted to the re-establishment of the 
Eisteddfodau, which in days of yore had the merit of ex- 
tending and keeping alive the national patriotism, as well 
as that of love, poetry, and music, which so much distin. 
guished the ancient Britons. The Eisteddfod was the 
school in which the Welsh language was gradually im- 

roved, and brought at last to its unrivalled perfection. 

he bards, says an ingenious critic, have been always 
considered by the Welsh as the guardians of their lan- 
guage, and the conservators of its purity. 

It has already been observed, that the sixth century has 
been considered as the golden age for Welsh poetry and 
music. It is highly probable, says Mr. Pennant, that the 
bards and minstrels were under certain regulations durin 
the time of Druidism; but we find no proofs of them till 
long after; till the days of Cadwaladr, who died at Rome 
about the year 688. it seems to have been a prerogative 
peculiar to the ancient Kings of Britain to preside in the 
Eisteddfod, or Congress af the Bards. Accordingly we 
find that, late in the seventh century, Cadwaladr sat in an 
Eisteddfod assembled for the purpose of regulating the 
bards, taking into consideration their productions and per- 
formances, and giving new laws to harmony. It is recorded 
that a bard, who played on the harp in the presence of 
this illustrious assembly, on a key called Is gywdir ar y 
Bragod Dannou, was censured for the inharmonious effect 
he produced, interdicted under a penalty from using it 
ever after, and commanded, whenever he performed before 
persons skilful in the art, to adopt that of Mwynen Gwy- 
nedd, the pleasing key of North Wales, which the royat 








his roof and patronage some eminent bard, who, at his 


associates first gave out, and preferred for its conformity 
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with singing, and its superiority over the Is Gywair, 
which strikingly resembled the tone of the Pipes of Mor- 
fydd, a great performer on that instrument. They even 
decreed, that none could sing with true harmony but in 
Mwynen Gwynedd, because the key is formed of strings 
that make a perfect concord, and the other is of a mixed 
nature; of which superiority we have examples in the 
following tunes: Caniad Ceffyliwr, Caniad o Fawr-wry- 
thiau, Caniad Jeuan ab y Gef, Caniad Aurheg Dewi, 
Camad Cydwgi, Caniad Einion Delyniwr, Caniad Crych 
ar y Carsi, and many others. 

The Eisteddfod was a triennial assembly of the bards. 
The places at which it was anciently held were, Aberffraw, 
formerly the royal seat of the princes of North Wales; 
Denifawr, the royal castle of the princes of South Wales, 
in Carmarthenshire; Mathrafail, the royal palace of the 
princes of Powis; and, in later times, Caerwys, in Flint- 
shire, received that honourable distinction, being chosen 
tor this purpose, in compliance with the ancient custom 
of the Welsh, because it had been the princely residence 
of Llywelyn the Last. Wishing to convey to our readers a 
clear idea of this important subject, we annex a translation 
from the statute of prince Gruffudd ap Cynan, concerning 
the manner of holding an Kisteddfod :—** When the con- 
gress hath assembled, according to notice and summons 
previously issued, at the place appointed, they shall choose 
as umpires twelve persons skilled in the Weish language, 
poetry, music, and heraldry, who shall give to the bards 
a subject to sing upon, in any of the twenty-four metres, 
but not in ambzbean carols, or any such frivolas compo- 
sitions. The umpires shall see that the candidates do not 
descend to satire or personal invective, and shall allow to 
each a sufficient interval for composing his Englyn or 
Cywydd, or other task that they shall assign. They shall, 
moreover, take down the names of the several bards pre- 
sent intending to sing, that every one may be called by his 
name, in order, to the chair, to perform his composition. 
The unsuccessful candidates shall acknowledge, in writing, 
that they are overcome, and shall deliver their acknowledg- 
ment to the chief bard, that is, to him who shall win the 
chair; and they all shall drink health to the chief bard, 
and all shall pay him fees; and he shall govern them till 
he is overcome in a future Eisteddfod.” It is probable 
that about this period the name of Eisteddfod was first 
substituted for the ancient term Gorsedd, and that the as- 
sembly experienced other innovations of a more important 
description. Since then, the object of the meeting has been 
principally confined to the cultivation of music and poetry, 
and especially of that singular association of the sister arts, 
which is peculiar to Wales.* 

What served greatly to heighten the emulation of the 
bards, if they wanted any additional incitement, was the 
presence of the Prince, who usually presided in these con- 
tests. Their compositions, delivered upon these occasions, 
are frequently upon historical subjects, and are valuable 
tor their authenticity: for it was the business of the 
Kisteddfod, not only to give laws to poetry and music, but 
to extinguish falsehood, and establish certainty in the re- 
lation of events: ** a custom so good (says Drayton) that 
had it been judiciously rma. truth of story had not 
been so uncertain; for there was, we suppose, a correction 
of what was faulty in form or matter, or, at least, a censure 
of the hearers upon what was recited. Of which course 
some have wished a re-continuance, that either amend- 
ment of opinion, or change of purpose in publishing, might 
prevent blazoned errors.” 

Before any person could be enrolled in the Eisteddfod, 
the permission of the prince or lord within whose jurisdic- 
tion he lived was necessary. If he desired to proceed to 
degrees in poetry, he was obliged, at his presentation, to 
explain the five Englyn metres, and to sing them in such 
a manner that one of the principal bards would declare, 
upon his conscience, that he was competent to be admitted. 
He then became the pupil of some one of the principal 
bards, whom he was obliged to attend annually in Lent, 
and without whose approbation he could make no compo- 
sition public; and during three years, that is, till the next 
Kisteddfod, he remained a non-graduate, and wascailed Dis- 
zybl Yspas cerdd dafawd, a probationary student of poetry. 
At the next Eisteddfod, three years having expired, Dic- 
gyol Yspas was examined for the degree of Disgybl Dis- 
gyblaidd, or Bachelor of the Art of Poetry, and was re- 


juired to be versed in the five Englyn metres, the four} 


Cywydd metres, and the three Awdl metres; and to pro- 
duce, in a scholar-like manner, compositions of his own, 
free from the fifteen common errors. After the same in- 


terval the bard took the degree of Disgybl Penceirddiadd, | 


or Master of the Art of Poetry, for which he was required 
to understand the rules of grammar and rhetoric, and 


* This, the Welsh reader will, no doubt, perceive, has re- 
ference to the custom of singing Pennidiion with the harp. 











analyse and explain the alliterative concatenations of the 
language, to escape all the errors, and to sing with harmony 
and in parts twenty-one of the metres. To the Pencerrd, 
or Doctor of Poetry, who obtained his degree at the end of 
the same period, belonged the whole mystery of the art. 
He knew how to sing in parts and concord, and was well 
versed in transposed alliteration. Among his qualifications 
are enumerated fertility, in poetical subjects, a store of 
matter and invention, authority of decision, and a facility 
in composing in praise of the great what would be heard 
or read with most delight, and longest retained in memory. 

If a Disgybl, or disciple, of any degree was discovered 
in taverns or secret places, playing for money, at dice, or 
any other game, any person was authorized to take from 
him whatever money was found in his purse. For mockery 
or derision, and the invention or propagation of falsehood, 
the Disgyblion were also punished with fines or imprison- 
ment ;—for, say the laws, the bards shall be easy and 
peaceful in their manners, friendly in their disposition, 
and humble in their services to the prince and his ad- 
herents. Those bards alone who had acquired the de- 
gree of Pencerdd were authorized to teach: nor was 
more than a single pupil allowed to each Pencerdd. 
The pupils were expressly enjoined to refrain from ridi- 
culing their teaehers for that absence and inattention which 
is natural to a contemplative mind. But the most valued 
privilege of the Penceirddiadd was their exclusive right 
to the chair of the Eisteddfod. All those among them 
who aspired to the honour of presiding over the bards, 
came forward (as the statute prescribes) at the triennial 
assembly, and contested it with each other, and with the 
chief bard who already possessed it. The successful can- 
didate was seated in a magnificent chair, and was hence 
called Bardd Cadeiriog, the Chair Bard. He was, at the 
same time, invested with a little silver or gold chain, which 
he wore on his breast, as the badge of his office. As his 
rank was high, his emoluments were considerable: they 
arose from the Disgyblion, or students, when they laid aside 
their hair-strung harp and were admitted to the practice 
of their art; from brides on their nuptials; and the mar- 
riage fine of the daughters of ail the bards within his 
jurisdiction; likewise his own daughter had a marriage 
portion from the prince. 

Whoever desired to proceed to degrees in music was 
presented to the Eisteddfod by a musical Pencerdd, who 
vouched for his capacity. During his noviciate of three 
years he was called Disgybl Yspas heb radd, a probationary 
student of music without a degree; and, if he learnt to 
play the harp, was only suffered to use that instrument 
strung with horse-hair, that he might not, by his rude 
attempt at harmony, torment the ears of the principality, 
and might pursue his studies with greater diligence, in- 
cited by the hope of relinquishing it for one furnished with 
strings of a more audible and pleasing sound. He had 
yet to advance three degrees before he was admitted Pen- 
cerdd, or Doctor of Music, for which the qualifications 
required were very extensive, and of the highest order. 
The Eisteddfod was a rigid school. The poetical or mu- 
sical disciple who, at the expiration of his triennial term, 
could not obtain a higher degree, was condemned to lose 
that which he already possessed. 

(To be continued.) 











Sctentific Motices. 
Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionaily, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 
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WONDERS,—ALL NATURE 
ae - 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body nature is, and God the soul.— Pope. 


MICROSCOPIC 





It has been surmised, by some speculative philosophers, 
that all nature, and the very atoms of which matter is 
formed, are animated; and many microscopical experiments 
have been adduced in favour of an hypothesis apparently 
so extravagant and untenable. In opposition to the con- 
clusions drawn'from these microscopical experiments, it 
has been alleged that the motions observed may be the 





find that these metallic particles stand up on end, like the 
bristles upon an animal’s back ; and yet it would be absurd 
to contend that the magnet had communicated life to the 
apparently-animated steel filings. 

The wonderful, beautiful, and regular motions observed 
in fluids, during the process of crystalization, might be 
mistaken for life, as they far surpass the most regular 
manceuvres of a military body. These motions, however, 
have generally been referred to chemical attractions and 
affinities, and have never been attributed to vital energies. 

All the works of nature are alike inexplicable ; and, if one 
phenomenon appear more surprising than another, it is 
simply because it is of more rare occurrence. Whether 
matter be animated or inanimate, its production is equally 
above our limited comprehension: we know as little about 
the nature of matter in motion as we do of that of quiescent 
matter; and it is equally beyond the power of man to con- 
struct a grain of sand or a wheat straw, as to form a whale 
or a maminoth. 

These observations have arisen from the perusal of a 
most interesting article which appeared in a late number 
of the Spectator, entitled, ‘* Extraordinary Philosophical 
Discovery.” It relates to some most singular microscopic 
investigations, made by Mr. Brown, a gentleman said to 
be ‘* well known throughout Europe as the most dis- 
tinguished botanist of the age; and one whose accuracy 
on all subjects of scientific investigation it would be little 
less than heresy to question.” Notwithstanding this high 
recommendation, we are of opinion, however, that nine- 
tenths of those who read the wonders related by this gen- 
tleman will] ‘*turn a deaf ear to the charmer, charm he 
ever so wisely.” te 


EXTRAORDINARY PHILOSOPHICAL DISCOVERY. 
(From the Spectator.) 

We have been exceedingly struck by the perusal of an 
essay which has been lately printed and privately circulated 
through the scientific channels of London, announcing 
the singular discovery that there exists in all bodies, 
whether organic or inorganic, certain particles (‘active 
molecules”) which are constantly in a state of motion. 
Before we offer any account of this singular and unexpected 
phenomenon, it may be necessary to secure the attention 
and confidence of our readers, by stating, that the author 
is Mr. Robert Brown; a gentleman well known through- 
out Europe as the most distinguished botanist of the age, 
and whose accuracy on all subjects of scientific investiga- 
tion it would be little less than heresy to question. The 
observations, of which the author has given us a summary, 
were all made with a simple microscope, the focal length 
of which was about 1-52d of an inch. His original object 
was the examination of the structure of the pollen otf 
plants; and it was while viewing the particles obtained 
from that of Clarckia pulchella, immersed in water, that 
he first observed the motions which have led to such 
curious conclusions. ‘* These motions,” he tells us, ‘‘ not 
only consisting of change of place in the fluid, manifested 
by alterations in their relative positions, but also, not un- 
érequently, of a change of form in the particle itself; and, 
in a few instances, the particle was seen to turn on its 
longer axis.” These motions were such as to satisfy the 
author, after frequently repeated observations, that they 
were neither from currents in the fluid, nor from its gra- 
duzl evaporation, but “* belonged to the particle itself.” 

The discovery of motion in living plants is by no means 
novel ; nor does Mr. Brown, as far as this goes, claim any 
merit for originality ; but he has extended the sphere of 
our knowledge in this department, by showing that such 
motions belong to the particles of the pollen of every living 
plant submitted to examination. Reflecting on these facts, 
he was disposed to believe that these active particles were 
in reality the supposed constituent or elementary molecules 





result of electricity, gaivanism, magnetism, orsome occult | of organic bodies, first so considered by Buffon and Need- 


| power, which may give that impulse to bodies which may 


be mistaken for life. If we placea piece of paper or glass 


/on amagnet, and sprinkle over it steel filings, we shall 


ham, and more recently by Dr. Milne Edwards, who has 
revived the doctrine, and supported it with much interest- 


ing detail: and he, therefore, proceeded to examime the 
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various animal and vegetable tissues whether living or 
dead, and with equal success. By merely bruising these 
substances in water, he says, ** I never failed to disengage 
the molecules in sufficient numbers to ascertain their ap- 
parent identity in size, form, and motion, with the smaller 
particles of the grain of pollen. He also examined various 
products of organic bodies, particularly the gum resins, &c. 
Here our wonder necessarily increases, and takes a new 
direction. Hitherto the idea of motion has been associated 
with that of life, and is consistent with our previous views ; 
but we are now called upon to extend our notions of vi- 
tality to gum resins, and the products of living vegetables, 
or, as an alternative, we must seck for the source of motion 
amongst the agencics which influence inert matter. But 
our readers are now only entering upon the field of mys- 
tery and wonders: what will they say, when they are 
informed that the mineral kingdom abounds in moving 
particles ?—ay, even the dust of London! Fearing that 
you may fancy we are hoaxing you, hear the author’s 
own words—‘* I remark here, also, partly as a caution to 
those who may hereafter engage in the same inquiry, that 
the dust or soot deposited on all bodies in such quantity, 
especially in London, is entirely composed of these mole- 
cules.” To establish the correctness of the inference that 
these molecules were not limited to organic bodies, nor 
even to their products, Mr. Brown examined a minute frag- 
ment of window-glass, from which, when merely bruised 
on the stage of the microscope, he readily and copiously 
obtained molecules, agreeing in size, form, and MOTION, 
with those he had already observed! In conclusion, he 
enumerates the principal substances from which these 
moving molecules could not be obtained: these exceptions 
are oil, resin, wax, and sulphur, such of the metals as he 
could not reduce to that minute state of division necessary 
for their separation ; and, finally, bodies soluble in water ; 
but our readers will immediately perceive that such are 
rather apparent than real exceptions to his general law. 

Having given a brief outline of this most curious, and, 
at present, mysterious discovery, we may, perhaps, be ex- 
pected to offer some opinion, or, at least, to hazard some 
sort of conjecture. In the first place, can such motion 
belong to the particle itself ?—may it not be the result of 
some foreign cause? Mr. Brown is satisfied upon this 
point, and he tells us that he is quite certain that no source 
of fallacy can exist; but the wisest philosopher has erred, 
and we would, with all humility, inquire whether these 
motions may not possibly be connected with the extrication 
of minute bubbles of air from the water? Almost every 
substance ina state of minute division has the power of 
producing such a separation. We will illustrate this by 
one example: after a glass of soda water, or of champagne, 
has ceased to effervesce, a small quantity of powdered 
sugar (sand would answer the same purpose) wili re-excite 
it into action. But suppose, for argument’s sake, that no 
source of fallacy exists, and that the particles do actually 
possess an inherent and independent principle of motion ; 
in such a case, we must infer either the presence of life, 
or of attraction, for we know of no other sources of motion 
—magnetism and electricity are included under the idea of 
the latter. We have next to inquire whether the pheno- 
mena in question are in accordance with the known laws 
of such a force; and we have no hesitation in saying, that, 
in the present stage of the inquiry, we cannot derive the 
least assistance from such a reference. 
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THE BALLOON VOYAGE TO FRANCE IN 1785. 
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Dover, September 8. 

The following is a copy of Dr. Jefferies’s letter, which 
I alluded to in my last, It is dated Calais, January 8, 
1785, the day after the aeronauts ascended from Dover 
Cliffs :=-** Heaven has crowned my utmost wishes with 
success. I canuot describe the magnificence and beauty 
of our voyage; when almost mid-channel, aud ata high 
elevation, we had such a prospect of the country as sur- 
passes my descriptive powers. When two-thirds over, we 


ke of de 


had expended the whole of our ballast. At about five or | 
six miles from the French coast we were again falling | 
rapidly towards the sea, on which occasion my noble little | 
Captain gave orders, and set the example, by beginning 

to strip our aérial car, first, of our silk and finery, and | 
this not giving us sufficient release, we cast one thing and | 
then another, after which I was obliged to unscrew and 

cast away our moulinet; yet still approaching the sea very 

fast, and the beats being much alarmed for us, we, 

although unwilling, cast away first one anchor and then 

the other, after which my little hero stripped and threw | 
away his coat and great-coat. On this 1 was compelled | 
to follow his example. He next cast away his trowsers. 
We then put on our cork jackets, and were, God knows, 
however, as merry as grigs, to think how we should flutter 
in the water. We had a fixed cord, &c. to mount into 
our upper story, and I believe both of us, as though in 

spired, felt ourselves confident of success in the event. 
Luckily, at this instant, the mercury we found beginning 
to fall in the barometer, and we soon after ascended much 
higher than before, and made a most beautiful and 
lefty entrée into France exactly at three o’clock. We 
entered rising to such a height, that the arch we described 
brought us down just twelve miles into the country, when 
we descended most tranquilly into the midst of the forest 
De Felmores, almost as naked as the trees, not an inch of 
cord or rope left; no anchor, nor any thing to help us; 
not a living soul being within several miies. My good 
little captain begged for all my resolution to stop at the 
top of the first tree I could reach. I succeeded beyond 
my comprehension, and you would have laughed to see 
us, each without a rag of any sort, Mr. Blanchard at the 
valve, 1 holding the top of a lofty tree, and the balloon 
playing to and fro over us, holding almost too severe a 
contest with my arms. It took exactly twenty-eight 
minutes to let out air enough to relieve the balloon 
without injury. We soon heard the wood surrounded by 
footmen, horsemen, &c. and received every possible as- 
sistance from them. I was soon well mounted, and had 
a fine gallop of seven miles. We were invited to the 
chateau or seat of M. de Sandrouen, where we received 
every polite attention, and were led through a noble suite 
of apartments to partake of an elegant refreshment, &c. 
and at nine o'clock we were sent away in an elegant 
chariot and six horses, but under the promise that we 
would call at the chateau of M. Brounot, at Ardingham, 
where we staid about an hour, and then proceeded towards 
Calais, as before, where we arrived between one and two 
this morning. I was surprised to find the difficulties of 
access; five very strong gates, bridges, &c. the guards 
very vigilant and active. But the attentions of M. Mou- 
ron and his family exceeded all description. This morn- 
ing the mayor, governor, commandant, and officers, in a 
body, the king’s attorney-general, &c. have been to pay 
us a congratulatory visit, and we have been complimented 
as they compliment the king alone, by sending us the 
wine of the city. A patent is now making out to make my 
captain a citizen of Calais, and we are receiving honours 
and attentions much above our merit.”” [Blanchard 
received 1000 louis-d’ors in consequence of his accomplish- 
ing bis attempt to cross the channel in his balloon. This 
was the promised reward from the French King.] ** By 
letters from Boulogne, of the 4th instant, we aie informed 
that the Duke de Chartres was tien daily expected there, 
to see M. Pilatre de Rosier cross the channel in his balloon. 
If he got the start of M. Blanchard, he was to have 1000 
louis-d’ors, and all his expenses paid; but unless he 
crossed first, his expedition was not to take place.’’-—~ 
Kentish Gazette, Jan. 15, 1785. 


CAWDOR CASTLE. 
—_ — 
(Abridged from the Inverness Courier.) 


The residence of the Earl of Cawdor, in the county of 
Nairn, is one of the most ancient and entire baronial 
residences in Scotland, and, in point of natural situation, 
isno less beautiful than striking and singular. The Tower | 
is built partly on a rock, the surface of which serves for | 
a floor to the lower apartments, and in the midst is an old | 
hawthorn tree, springing from the rock and shooting its | 

| 
} 





leafless spiral stem from the vault into the interior of the 
building. According to popular tradition, this singular 
appearance is thusexplained. A certain Thane of Cawdor, 
not the one immortalized by Shakspeare, but a chief of 
the fourteenth century, whilst meditating the erection of | 
the castle, was told, in a dream, to build it round a haw- | 
thorn tree on the bank of the brook, and believing the 
suggestion to proceed from some guardian power, he obeyed | 
its dictates. Another version of the story, however, gives | 





a less poetical origin to the tower. It is said that the 


Thane being in doubt where to fix the site of his building, 
loaded an ass with an iron coffer full of gold, and resolved 
to erect bis mansion with the treasure contained in the 
coffer, and on the precise spot where the animal should 
stop. Asses are seldom intrusted with such important 
missions, being, as every honest cadger knows to his cost, 
a stiff-necked and unruly generation. ‘The ass of Cawdor, 
however, proved himself to be an excellent arbiter, and 
a lover of the picturesque. He made the tour of a fina 
level holm, girt with wood and water, and having described 
the boundaries of the castle, round three large hawthora 
trees, he stopped at the centre one, conscious, no doubt, 
of having discharged his duty to his master. The latter 
was so well satisfied with the taste and discretion of his 
surveyor, that he built the tower round the third haw- 
thorn tree, inclosing the precious stem, and there it still re- 
mains after the lapse of above three centuries, a memento 
of the sagacious donkey and his employer. The build- 
ing thus singularly begun, is a strong feudal structure, 
guarded with moat, drawbridge, and battlements, and 
**bosomed high and tufted trees.” The walls are above 
eight feet in thickness, and the different niches and embra- 
sures of such gigantic dimensions, that each might, on a 
pinch, serve for the accommodation of a whole gipsy en- 
campment. The massive walls,’ dark passages, and nar- 
row winding staircases, strongly remind the visitor of times 
happily long gone by, when might too often usurped the 
place of right, and a successful foray was more esteemed 
than a clear consciencee About twelve years ago, a fire 
broke out in the castle, and consumed its most valuable 
relic, the bed on which King Duncan slept when mur- 
dered by Macbeth. ‘There are some old family portraite 
in the castle, and one of the apartments is hung with tapes- 
try worked by Lady Henrietta Stuart, in the sixteenth 
century, with her own hands. Among the paintings, i 
a good likeness of the brave Montrose, and some female 
portraits, evidently by a coarse imitator of the style ot 
Sir Peter Lely. On the roof of the castle is a small 
recess, called Lovat’s hole, being the spot where that areh 
traitor concealedhimself for some time after the ‘* rising”’ 
in ** forty-five.” 


THE BLACKS. 


** A negro has a soul, an’ please your honour,” said the 
Corporal, doubtingly.—**I am no great casuist, Trim,”’ 
replied my Uncle Toby, ** but I suppose that God Almighty 
would not leave him without one, any more than thee er 
me.”’—This is one of those glancing strokes of the pen 
which first served to throw a gol:ten streak of light over this 
dark subject. If pleasure and pain, good and evil, were 
black and white, then justice and injustice, right and 
wrong, might depend on this distinction. But old Fuller’s 
quaint rhetoric contains a better moral when he calls the 
negroes *‘the images of God carved in ebony.” The hand 
does not feel pain the less because it is black? Why then 
should it feel it the more because it is black, which doe 
not alter the essence of the question? But itis not like 
mine, which is white! By what law of nature is it bound 
to be like it, except to the ignorant and prejudiced, who, 
knowing of no other colour, could not believe the existence 
of any other; and, wondering to find that such people ex- 
isted, and struck with the difference, required two hundred 
years more to lock ? How 





iipon them as humap beings? 
far the negroes might be humanely treated and made 
tolerably comfortable, in contradiction to the principles by 
which they are kept in slavery, I shall not dispute; but 
I am sure that they must be as ill-treated as possible under 
the sway of that hard code which strips them of all ticle t 











charity because they are black. Why is it assumed that 
the negroes are incapable of civilization? They are capa- 
ble of being taught to wait at table, to ride behind a coach, 


| to cook, to play on the fiddle-why then are they not capa- 


ble of being taught to work out of doors as comimon- 
labourers? “There is no reason given. If itis determined 
to keep tliem slaves by force, then they have but oue way to 
to become free, that is, by exterminating their masters. 
Nothing shall persuaie me that a slave is not at least a 
More respectable character than a slave-driver.—/iaziitt’s 
Life of Napoleon. 











The French Character.—-The great Marshal Saxe was 
very fond of gaiety, and used tosay ** The French troops 
must be led on gaily.” His camp was alwaysa gay scene; 
and it was at lis camp-theatre that he gave the order for 
battle. The principal actress used to come forward and 







| say ‘* There will be no play to-morrow, on account of the 


battle which the Marshal intends giving; the following 
day we shall act ‘The Cock of the Village,’ and ‘ The 
Merry Intrigues.’ ” ; 
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The Comet.—A comet of considerable size was seen at 
Keighley early on Wednesday morning, and, from its 
elevation about three o’clock, it is probable that it rises 
very late at night, as at that hour it was not more than 
about 30 degrees above the horizon.—Hull Packet. 

The comet, the appearance of which was some time ago 
calculated by astronomers, is now visible to the naked eye. 
It is situated in longitude about 10 degrees of Aries, and 
35 degrees north latitude. It may be advantageously seen, 
if the weather a during any = of the evening. 
At eight o’clock it is nearly in the direction of E.N.E., 
and is about 30 degrees above the horizon. It is in the 
east about ten o’clock, at an elevation of about 50 degrees. 
The nucleus and coma are distinctly discernible; the train 
or tail is very short, in a southward direction.— Winches- 
ter Journal. 

Comets.—Saumarez, a very ingenious philosopher, eru- 
dite, acute, and often original, says, that comets are portions 
of the atmosphere in combustion, and, instead of describ- 
ing complete revolutions, they are consumed and dissi- 
— before one revolution is completed.—London paper. 

umarez may be a very ingenious man for what we 
know to the contrary, but his theory of comets appears 
ridiculous ; and we would ask him, how it happens that 
the return of comets can be predicted with such certainty, 
if they are consumed and ‘dissipated before one revolution 
is completed ?—Ldit. Kal. 


IRISH SCENERY. 
— 


Experienced travellers. who have visited the Emerald 
Island have all concurred in extolling: the beautiful, sub- 
lime, and romantic scenery with which it abounds. The 
following letter, from a most respectable and intelligent 
Dublin correspondent, contains a proposal so agreeable to 
ourselves, and so likely to lead to pleasing sources of 
amusement to the readers of the Kuleidoscope, that we 
take this opportunity of tendering our acknowledgments 
to the writer, and of assuring- him that we shall be very 
glad to hear from him at his earliest convenience. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—Now that steam navigation has placed this city 
- within twelve hours’ journey of Liverpool, and that the 
facility of transit has caused such a vast intercourse be- 
tween these two places, it might be interesting to some 
of your readers to be informed, not only of the beauties 
and natural charms of the county Wicklow, but with what 
ease to themselves persons might visit those enchanting 
scenes. 

I have, for years, been fond of rambling through the 
tains and glens of this picturesque county ; and, if it 








Mathematical Departmint. 


(Continued from our last.) 
—->— 
MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
7. By Mercatoris.—A company of merchants form a 
capital in the following manner: each contributes ten 
times as many pounds as there are merchants. They trade 
with this capital and gain as many pounds per cent. as ex- 
ceeds the number of partners by eight. Their profits 
areas to 288 pounds. How many are there in com- 
any 
" 8. By Cambro Britannicus.—A ship and crew of 175 
men set sail with a store of water sufficient to last to the 
end of the voyage; but, in thirty days, the scurvy made 
its appearance and carried off three men every day, and, 
at the same time, a storm arose which protracted the 
voyage three weeks. They were, however, just enabled 
to arrive in port without any diminution in each man’s 
daily allowance of water. Required the time of the pas- 
sage, and the number of men alive when the vessel 
reached the harbour ? 
9. By Cantab.—Given two points, A and B; find the 
pee of P so that the angle PBA may always be double 
AB. 
Solutions (postage paid) directed to the Committee 
of the Mathematical iety, left at No. 4, Whitemill- 
street, Liverpool, will meet with proper attention. 








(From the Upper Canada Herald.) 

Question.—Hiero, King of Sicily, ordered one of his 
jewellers to make him a crown, containing 63 ounces of 
gold. The workman thought that substituting part silver 
wasonly a proper perquisite—which taking air, Archimedes 
was appointed to examine it; who, on putting it into a 
vessel of water, found that it raised the fluid 8,2245 cubic 
inebes: and having discovered that the inch of gold 
weighed 10,36 ounces, and that of silver but 5,85 ounces, 
—he found, by calculation, what part of the king’s gold 
had been changed. 

It is required to repeat the proces :— 

68,2245: 63:: = 7,66004 

f Specific gravity of gold 10,36 


As found by 
Archimedes, 


Specitic gravity of silver 5,85 
Specific gravity of the 
king's crown 
10,36 685 = 
10,36 —  7,66004=  2,69996 
7,6600A—_ «5,85 = 1,81004 
1,81004 & 10,36 = 18,7520144 
2,69926 & 5,85 = 15,7947660 
4,51 X 7,66004=  34,6687800 
34,5467804 : 63 : : 18,7520144 comes 
34 0z. 3 dwts. 22 251540926-86366951 Grs. of Gold, 
34,5467804 : 63 : : 15,7947660 comes 
28 oz. 16 dwts. 1 61212025-86366951 Grs. of Silver, 


} 7,66004 
4,51 





—_ 














Oz. Dwt. Gr. 
34 3 22 25154926-86366951 Gold, 
2 «16 1 61212025-86366951 Silver. 


meet with your approval, I propose to myself to devote an 
occasional hour, in the approaching long evenings, to 
sketching scenes that I have wandered through with en- 
thusiasm and delight; at the same time, conducting my 
narrative so as to give a stranger information he may rely 
upon, and on which he may undertake an excursion of 
one, two, or three days’ journey from Dublin. 
I have had the pleasure of accompanying English 
friends on similar trips; and every one has expr his 
astonishment that within so short a distance from so large 
and populous a city as Dublin such scenes could be, and 
that a journey of so few miles, the delights of which pre- 
vent them ever once thinking of the fatigue, could dis- 
play nature under such a vast variety, filling the mind 
with wonder and delight. 

I am aware that I possess not the powers to do my 
theme justice; yet, if I can convey such information as 
will enable others to feel what I believe few or nene can 
fully describe, I shall add‘to the enjoyments of my fellow- 
beings, and shall draw still tighter those bonds of union 
between England and Ireland that have now too many 
points d’appui ever to be broken.—Y ours, &c. 

Dublin, Sept. 15, 1828. H. 








INDEX AND TITLE TO THE EIGHTH VOLUME OF 
THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
—- 


The Index and Title to our last volume are now ready 
for delivery, and a few copies will be forwarded to the 
Agents'this day. The index, which consists of twelve 
columns, comprehends a very great variety of contents, 
amongst which appear upwards of twenty pieces of music, 
and upwards of fifty well selected tales. 

The volume contains an entire reprint of Schiller’s 
Ghost Seer, about fifty choice beauties of chess, and be- 
tween thirty and forty wood-cuts, engraved expressly for 
our work. 

The index will be delivered gratuitously to subscribers, 
who may apply for it; and we request te be favoured with 
their orders.as soon’as possible, to prevent disappoint- 
ment, as the number printed will be regulated by the early 
demand, and the types must be distributed in a few days. 


The following cheap publications may be had at the 
Office of the Kaleidoscope, or may be ordered from the 
Agents :— 

VARIOUS SUGGESTIONS for PRESERVATION from 
SHIPWRECK, and other Dangers of the Sea; con’ vae 
rious Modes of expeditiously forming Rafts, from materials 
always at hand; an approved Method of constructing a tem- 
porary Rudder; an expeditious Mode of converting any ordi- 
nary Boat into'a Life-boat; a safe and approved Mode of carry- 
ing out Anchors in rough weather; Directions for the Reco- 
very of Personsapparently Drowned; Pr i gainst the 
Effects of Lightning at Sea; Taylot’s useful Instructions for 
the Management of Ships at single Anchor; Precautions 





gestions, useful to Seamenin general. By EGERTON SMITH. 
Price Half-a-Crown. Illustrated by several Engravings. 

An elegantly-engraved ,VIEW of the LIVERPOOL, TOWN- 
HALL, with a Puan of the splendid Surrz of Rooms, anda full 
Description of that admired Edifice.—Price Sixpence. 


Account of ST. JOHN’S MARKET, Liverpool, with a 
Perspective View and Ground Plan of that extraordinary 
Building.—Price Sixpence. 

A TRIP to the CHAIN BRIDGE, near Bangor, and to other 
Parts of NORTH WALES, including Beaumaris, Carnarvon, 
the Lakes of Conway, Lanberris, Llanrwst, Llangollen, &c, 
By a GenTLEMAN of LiverPoo..—Price Sixpence. 

(<> This Narrative was first published in the Kaleidoscope 


parate form, with the addition of an Appendix, containing 
some particulars of remarkable Objects and Places mentioned 
in ‘* The Trip.” 

Mr. ROSCOE’SDISCOURSE on the Opening of the LIVER- 
POOL ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Price Fourpence. 

REFLECTIONS on the Subject of EMIGRATION from 
EUROPE, with a view to Settlementin the UNITED STATES, 
containing brief Sketches of the Moral and Political Character. 
By M. CAREY, Member of the American Philosophical, and of 
the American Antiquarian Society, and Author of the Olive 
Branch, Vindiciz Hibernicee, Essays on Banking, on Political 
Economy, and on Internal Improvement. 

«* Where liberty dwells, there is my country.” 

** The only encouragements America holds out costraae. 
are,—a good climate, fertile soil, wholesome air and > 
plenty of provisions, good pay for labour, kind neighbours, 
good laws, a free government, and a hearty welcome. The 
rest depends on a man’s industry and virtues.” 

Homo sum—humani a me nil alienum puto, 
To which are added, 

The Enevise Eprror’s COMMENTS on the SUBJECT; to- 
gether wth some important ADVICE to EMIGRANTS, and 
CAUTIONS AGAINST IMPOSITIONS PRACTISED in the 
OUTPORTS..—Price Ninepence. 

HOME TRUTHS, descriptive of the condition of Liverpool, 
in the year 1811, originally published in the first volume 
of the Liverpool Mercury. To which is now added, an ORIG 
NAL COUNTERPART, applicable to the condition of the 
Country, in the year 1826. Written, also, for the Liverpool 
Mercury.—Price Twopence. 

Singular Account of the Great MAMMOTH CAVE, in Ken- 
tucky, with an Engraving of the Cave and the Mummy.— 
Price Sixpence. 

Lithographie. Portrait of ELLEN TATE,-who died ‘tn the. 
Workhouse, aged 110 years.—Price Sixpence. P 

ON SALE, ALSO, 


IMPROVED MARINE 


LIFE PRESERVERS, 





Warranted to support any person in the water with the 
clothes on. Recommended to Emigrants, Persons going to 
Sea, and to Aquatic Parties. Price from 18s. to £1 5s.—Orders 
received by the Agents of the Yercury and the Kaleidoscope. 








Go Correspondents, 


Coneress oF WELSH Barnps.—The portion of the historical 
narrative of the ancient Welsh Eisteddfod, which occupies 
about six columns of our publication, will be followed up, 
next week, by the remainder. It is interesting as an anti- 
quarian curiosity, and has, at present, also local claims to 
our attention. 

Tue Desertev.—F. is informed that we have made up our 
mind never to insert any portion of a story until we have 
seen the whole. Thisisa precaution which has been forced 
upon us by circumstances to which we need not more 
pointedly advert. 

Ise or MAN.—In consequence of the length of the portion 
of the article pecting the C of the Welsh Bards, 
we are obliged further to postpone the series of letters on 
the Isle of Man. : 








and Co., at their General Printing 
crs. 








63 0 O The Answer. 


against Infection; and a great variety of Miscellaneous Sug- 








Liverpool, and to be had of all 


of August 9, 16, and 23, 1825; and is now reprinted in a se- ° 
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